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THE HISTORY Otf EOME

MOHALS AND POLITICS OF THE AGE

[ca. 7Sa-MO B.O.]

It is difficult to 'form a clear idea of the moral character of the HUM tn
people under its kings, because we cannot be sure that the pieiuros handed
down to us of that period were not copied from the manners of a later time,
and thus represent in fact the state of the Commonwealth rather than that
of the Monarchy. Thus the*simple habits of Lucretia sown copied from the
matrons of the republic in the time of its early poverty, and cannot safely

be ascribed to the princesses of the magnifi-
cent house of the Tsirquinii. Again, we can
scarcely tell how far we may carry back the
origin of those characteristic points in the later
Roman manners, the absolute authority [ ft&-
sesscd by the head of a family over his wife
and children. But it is probable that they
are of great antiquity ; for thw absolute power
of a father over his sons extended only to taovo
who were born in that peculiar form of mar-
riage called connubium, a connection which
anciently could only subsist between pemmg
of the same order, and which was solemnised
by a peculiar ceremony called confarreatio; a
ceremony so sacred, that a marriage thus con-
tracted could only be dissolved by certain un-
wonted and horrible rites, purposely ordered
as it seems to discourage the practice of
divorce.

All those usages point to a very great an-
tiquity, and indicate the oarly severity of the
Roman domestic manners, and the habits of
obedience which every citizen learned under
his father's roof. This severity, however, did
not imply an equal purity; eonnubium could
only be contracted with ono wife, bu^ the prac-
tice of concubinage was tolerated, although the
condition of a concubine is marked as disrep-
utable by a law so old as to be ascribed to
Numa. And the indecency of some parts of
the ancient religious worship, and the licence
allowed at particular festivals, at marriages, and in the festal meetings of
men amongst themselves, belong so much to an agricultural people, as well
as to human nature in general, that these too may be safely presumed to be
co-eval with the very origin of the Roman nation.

But the most striking point in the character of the Romans, and that
which has so permanently influenced the condition of mankind, was their
love of institutions and of order, their reverence for law, their habit of con-
sidering the individual as living only for that society of which he was a
member. This character, the very opposite to that of the barbarian and the
savage, belongs apparently to that race to which the Greeks and Romans
both belong, by whatever name, Pelasgian, Tyrrhenfan, or Sicelian, we chow
to distinguish it. It has indeed marked the Teutonic race, but in a less
degree: the Celts have been strangers to it, nor do we find it developed
amongst the nations of Asia: but it strongly characterises the Dorians in
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